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TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 

Friends, Brothers, and Fellow-Workmen,—In your 
struggle against the introduction of Wall's patented 
machines into the Flat branch of the Potting Businese, 
you have succeeded far beyond my most sanguine ¢x- 
pectations. I did expect, that something like a practical 
stand would have been made, before the vulture, Capital, 
would abandon the feed that machinery had spread be- 
fore its insatiable maw. But in this, I have been 
deceived. Ours has been a bloodless victory ; and now 
we hope, and pray, that all our future efforts will be 
crowned with a similar success. But let it not be sup- 
posed, that, with the death, or sleep, of Wall's Patents, 
our efforts must die, or sleep, also. Let it not be sup- 
posed, because the Flat Pressing machines are put to 
rest, that there are none others in existence. Our work 
is not yet ended; and that, which we have now to enter 
upon, is perhaps the most difficult of all. The “ Vul- 
ture” has feasted, and fattened on what we have now to 
undertake ; and the probability therefore is, that it will 
not be scared from its prey in the same manner, that it 
has been in the Flat-Pressers’ struggle. Nevertheless 
it must be met; and if kind words will not obtain the 
end, desired, we must try what virtue there is, not in 
“stones,” but in the Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund. 
Wall’s Patents are either dead, or asleep. If the latter, 
may their slumber continue, until tke operations of 
science are made to work for, instead of, as now, against 
the working man :—may they sleep the sleep of death; 
and should a resurrection take place, may be at a time, 

““ When every transfer of Earth’s natura! gifts 
* Shall be a commerce of good words and works ; 
‘* When Poverty and Wealth, the thirst of fame, 
“ The fear of infamy, disease, and woe, 


Price One Penny. 


‘* War with its million horrors, and fierce Hate 

** Shall live but in the memory of time, 

‘* Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, 

** Look back, and shudder at his younger years.” 
If machinery must come, niay it come, I say, at a time 
like that described by the poet; and, then, who would 
not hail it as a general blessing? But, so long as the 
tendency of science is to add to the wealth of the few, at 
the secrifice of the happiness and lives of the many, we 
will battle with it, my friends, until hope is no more, or 
a change has taken place in the social position of the 
class, to which we belong. Then, and not till then, will 
we cease our labour. Where, then, stands the enemy— 
the general enemy of labour?—in what branch of our 
trade has the * Vulture” fixed its talons? I will tell 
you, my friends. You may either find it at Fenton, or 
at Burelem ; at Stcckton-on-Tees, or at Ne weastle-on- 
Tyne. At Fenton, you will find the “ Rolling Monster” 
under the direction of the Mesers. Baker, crushing the 
interest of the Printers’ branch. At Burslem you will 
find the same ; and perhaps in an improved condition. 
The Messrs. Venables and Co. are “ rolling,” or rather 
would be *‘ olling,” were it not, that their Transferers 
have teken en antipathy against the “ Monster,” and 
will not work after it. At Stockton-on-Tees, and at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. too, it ¢xists. At both these placer, 
there aie Hollow- Ware Pressing machines in active 
opera'ion ; and every succeeding year sees an imprere- 
ment in them. Let the folluwing extract, from a leticr, 
lately inserted in the Examiner, Le read, and sericusly 
reflected upon, by every member of our trace, It is 
from the pen of a well-known potter in the neigbbour- 
|; hood of Stockton; ard who writes, only, o! that which 
{ be has seen. His words nay therfcre be deyerded 
| Upon; they are these :— 
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“Of Table-ware it makes—Soup-tureens, Sauce-tureens, Cover- 
dishes, Sallads, Mustards, Salts and Peppers. 

‘It also makes Fancy and Common Wash-bowls; Covered- 
bowls and Dipt-bowls ; all kinds of Tea-cups; Paris-cups, of the 
newest shape, and most handsome make. I have, at this time, 
some of the cups before me, and by good sufficient workmen de- 
clared not to be excelled, by hand, by the most skilful workm:n. 
These cups are all made out of inside moulds, so that, by the 
pressure of the maundril on the lump of clay, any impression can 
be given on the outside. Dipt-bowls have the figures pressed on 
the ware; and the impressions are filled up with whatever colours 
may be wanted. All ware made by this machine, is pressed out 
of inside moulds. I have now to shew, to the best of my infor- 
mation, the effects produced by machinery, in Stockton. 

One boy, at 3s. per week, is capable of making with this 
‘Jolly,’ from 30 to 40 dozen of cups per day; and, were these 
cups made by hand, the price would be 6s. per score dozen. They 
say, that this boy works “‘ Jolly” six days per week; making 30 
dozen per day, or 180 dozen per week. These cups, if made by 
hand, would amount to the sum of £2 14s.; but as the boy gets 
his 3s. per week there is £2 Ils. taken from the trade, and conse- 
quently out of circulation, making in the year, £132 12s. Now, 
Mr. Editor, if this amount be taken out of circulation from one 
branch of manufacture alone, what must be the gross sum for the 
whole trade of the country? No wonder, that shopkeepers com- 
plain, seeing the real cause why the operative has no money to 
lay out, or with which to pay his just debts. When machinery 
has robbed him of the whole of his earnings, how can he have 
anything left ? 

“But the worst is yet to come. This “ Jolly’’ works all kinds of 
clay with the utmost facility. The richest body, that can be made, 
is no more trouble to him than the most common kind in use. In 
proof of this statement I have it on the authority of experienced 
workmen, (and of those who have had to compete with this ma- 
chine), that out of 20 dozen saucers, made by hand, fourteen were 
unfit for the warehouse, owing to air cracks in the whole fourteen 
dozen, thus leaving the workman no more than six dozen, and out 
of that to pay his mould lads or runners. This is not the case 
with “ Jolly.” 

This machine is now in active operation at the works 
of Messrs. Smith and Co., Stockton-on-Tees. Is there 
not, then, sufficient danger to call forth all our ener- 
gies? Yes, my friends, the enemy is still in the field ; 
and we must do all, that in our power lies, to come off 
conquerors ; or the time will mst certainly come, when 
we shall be victims :—victims of those powers, that have 
spread desolation and poverty throughout the manufac- 
turing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire. We must 
still struggle for the Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund; 
keeping clearly before the minds of our enemies, that 
when we legally withdraw the hands of any manufac- 
tories, in opposition to machinery, we withdraw them 
FOR EVER. In this lies the whole of our power, 
when the time shall arrive, which we believe is not far 
distant. 

My friends, you are all doubtless aware, that there is 
a strike now pending between the branch of printers and 
the firm of the Messrs. Venables and Co., Burslem. 
What will be the ultimate issue of this strike, it is, at 
present, impossible to say. But of this, we may be cer- 
tain, that it will not end without a severe struggle on 
both sides. We may be also certain of another thing, 
which is that of having it in our power to assist the 
Printers, in this, their single-handed endeavour so avert 
the evil, which machinery is about to entail on their 


f 





branch. It is in our power, as fathers, husbands, and | hand to protect. Did the consequences of their folly 


brothers, to exert a moral influence on the female por- 
tion of our families, who may belong to the branch of 
Transterers, by inducing them to avoid, as they would a 
contagion, or a house of bondage, any employment at 
the before-mentioned firm. Fifteen Transferers aban- 
doned their employment, because they would not be the 
means of giving potency to that, which, if allowed to 
progress, must ultimately destroy the best interests of 
their brauch. This is a praiseworthy effort to stem the 
current of mechanical-improvement. Honour is due to 
these devoted females, May they speedily witness the 
success of that, which they have been the first to call 
into existence, 

Let, then, every working potter use his influence to 
obstruct any transferer from seeking employment at the 
works of Messrs. Venables and Co. A struggle has 
commenced against the * Rolling Monster,” emploved 
at that firm, the success of which. time alone must 
show. I am, yours devotedly, 

MENTOR. 





OVENMEN. 
DEFAULTERS. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 

S1r,—.It has ever been the fate of those, who have 
laboured hardest and longest to improve the condition of 
their fellow-men, to meet apathy and indifference, and, 
in some cases, direct opposition, from those, who should, 
from benefits received, be the first to assist in forward- 
ing the great object, for which trades’ societies are 
generally formed ; namely, the protection of the rights 
of Labour. 

This apathy and indifference, the Executive Board of 
Ovenmen are now experiencing ; and unless shame or a 
sense of duty can bring into action, again, many mem- 
bers of our branch, who have become defaulters, the con- 
sequences will be destructive to us, asa society. It is, 
therefore, with much pain, that we feel ourselves called 
upon, as a last step, to resort to the expedient of shaming 
those individuals, who now stand aloof from our society, 
into something like a sense of the humiliating position 
in which they place themselves, the danger in which they 
place their branch, and the dishonour, not to say, folly, 
of neglecting that, by which they have been benefitted, 


THE 


}and by which, alone, they hope to retain their present 


position amongst working potters. 

Of all features of silly selfishne+s, that sometimes dis- 
plays itself in the proceedings of working men, that of 
withholding subscriptions, by those who have been mostly 
benefitted by the societies, they neglect, is the greatest. 
This selfishness is not only silly, but it is wicked in the 
extreme. It is silly, beeanse the very men, who neglect 
their payments, are neglecting that, by which they have 
been given the means to pay, and by which they may 
alone hope /o retain those means. It is wicked, because 
the defaulters, by their neglect, bring down bad prices 
and poverty not only on themselves, but upon the heads 
of those, who have placed them in their bettered posi- 
tion, but which position the defaulters will not raise a 
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rest with themselves alone, the evil would. not be much 
to be regretted ; but these men, by their neglect, bring 
ruin on the whole of their branch; and, by this means, 
entail misery on the good as well as on the bad. Oh, it 
ie a despicable feature, when some men, after having ob 
tained a raise of one, two, and, in some instances, three 
shillings per week, refuse to pay their trifling subscrip- 
tions to that soviety, by which their advance in price has 
been solely obtained ! 

Mr. Editor, it is of such as these, that we, the Execu- 
tive Board of Ovenmen, have now to complain. Our 
society has been the sole means of giving a raise of 
price to those of our branch, who are now employed at 
the works of the Messis. Wood, Burslem, and also at 
the works of Mr. Mayer, Dale Hall, of the same district; 
and we are now requited with apathy and neglect; we 
are left to struggle almost alone with a common enemy ; 
and those who should be the first to assist us, selfishly, 
foolishly, and wickedly leave us to fight alone. 

Mr. Editor, the limits of your paper will not allow us 
to enter further into this matter at present, but we shall 
return to it again next week. 

It is our intention to publish two of these defaulting 
manulactories, weekly; as it is our desire, that the good 
and érue m mbers of our society shall be distingushed 
from those, who would sell the safety of their branch for 
a paltry sizpence per week. 

Let it then be clearly understood, that the manufac- 
tories, we here complain of, and to which we call the 
attention of all lovers of their trade, are THE MESSRS. 
WOODS’ OF BURSLEM, AND MAYER’S OF 
DALE HALL. May a sense of honour, and honesty, 
and right direct them again into the paths of Union. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Defenders of our Branch, and Supporters 
of the General Rights of Labour, 
Tue Executive Boarp or OvenMeEN. 


WAR OR PEACE. 
(From the Morning Star.) 

What has the world hitherto gained by war? Even 
the most successful of warlike nations —what have they 
hitherto profitted by their great victories? What has 
it profitted even the successful warrior, worshipped al- 
most as a demi-god—nay, elevated to the very synod of 
Olympus, by soulless slaves, dazzled by the sublime but 
still ruffian acts of their hero? Did the great Alexan- 
der live as a man should desire to live? Was his death 
a sacrifice of glory? He perhaps took his farewell pla- 
cidly and soultully, an example not only in his life for 
men to live by, but in his death, one they might contem- 
plate to prepare themselves for the gloomy and mystic 
portals through which all must pass? Or did this great 
man go down to the insatiable grave a victim to intem- 
perance and lust, ere he had yet scarce numbered his 
best and earliest years? His country—where was her 
profit in the game of war? Is it to her warriors she 
owes her greatness? Is it to their swords she is indebted 
for the monuments of her fame? 
sculptors, the inspired tongues of her poets, the wisdom 


of her sages? In the milk-flowing breasts of a dangh- 
ter’s affection, is she not honoured more than by all her 
deeds of blood? Show us, ye learned scholars, where 
your favoured land of poetry has gained to herself last- 
ing and substantial benefit from the swords of her war- 
riors? If she has gained, has she not also lost? And 
where is the gain to man? Had he been less happy, 
neither knowing wars nor rumours of wars? 

Carthage, in her insane struggles with a hated rival, 
led on by a Hannibal, but hastened her own downfall, 
bringing upon herself the vengeance of a mighty and 
invincible people. Even that other idol of your affec- 
tions, Rome, the proudly termed mistress of the world, 
with her territories conquered by her Cesars and her 
Pompeys, did she render herself more invulnerable to the 
attack of barbarian hordes thirsting for her blood? Did 
her victories nerve her to noble deeds and holy aspira- 
tions? No! she sank debauched (the nation as with 
the individual) in effeminacy and folly, intoxicated by 
her success! Then, to come to modern times. France 
and her Napoleon—that greatest of warrior heroes, 
whom she even now regards as more than human—how 
have she and her hero fared? The one died an exile on 
a barren rock in the midst of the cheerless ocean; 
the other must bow her neck “in gall and bleeding 
scorn,” to the despised “ nation of shopkeepers.” And 
her haughty conquerors—are they the better for their 
mighty and superhuman efforts? (Alas! that they were 
called forth for such ends!) Are they the better for 
their Navarinos, their Trafalgars, and their Waterloos ? 
Let their country-crushing and unparralled debts and 
burdens, the haggard faces of her artisans, the maimed 
| forms that everywhere meet our gaze—let these things, 
| speaking in iron-tongued eloquence, furnish the answer. 
England’s Nelson, her “* god of war,” did he not die in 
the moment of victory, a victim less for his country’s 
good than a childish vanity for idle and glittering gew- 
gaws? This language will perhaps be deemed harsh 
ard ungenerous, but even if spoken all too bitterly there 
is need the warped mind should be bent, even though to 
another extreme, ere it can regain its uprightness. 
Men’s souls are callous, their ears are dull, and a voice 
of thunder alone will arouse them; and ours shall be 
raised though but to call forth others more fitting to the 
task. 

And a Wellington! whose wealth princes might envy, 
honours heaped upon him by kings and nations, and im- 
mortal genius proud to perpetuate his memory, and give 
| his very features and form to posterity—his warrior form 
set up in enduring bronze by a grateful country in the 
| heart of her proud metropolis, where her merchants con- 
gregate, and the ceaseless throngs of her mighty Baby- 
lon ever pour by—is he, after all, a happy man—re- 
| spected and beloved by those who are the true source of 
all these honours? We mean not the “ great,” the 
}**noble,”’ and the ‘‘ wealthy,” but those whose voice is 
the “ voice of God!’ Reader, hast thon ever seen the 














Or the chisels of her | proud dwelling of this man of blood? Is it not strength- 


ened as if some enemy were at hand? the very light of 
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heaven darkened by barricades of iron! But he is per- 
haps wronged by an insensate and heartless multitude, | 
whose favour is as the veering wind——whose esteem, as | 
a broken reed! But what will be said by the unpreju- 
diced historian of the future? Can he be silent to un- 
generous deeds of blood—to the ungenerous slaughter 
of a brother soldier—of the enemy, it is true, yet one a 
noble heart might have rejoiced to spare. Bur have we 
a deed of mercy to record? and does not your blood | 
boil at the recollection of threats of ruthless violence | 
from those same lips that commanded that bloody tra- 
yedy? Nay, does not the vision arise of men paid from 
the fruits of your own hard toils, hewing their fellows | 
to the earth—of iron-cuirassed and sabre-armed dra- | 
goons, trampling to the dust men, women aiid children, 

because they would demand their rights? If you area 

son of that unhappy country, so long the theatre of op- 

pression and wrong but now rising as a giant in rah 
looked-for strength, to cast off the iron-linked shackles 

of centuries, must it not burn iu your heart (if indeed 

you sympathise with deeds of blood,) that “ the victor 

of a hundred fights” is an alien son of your own beauti- | 
ful land, who would fain b'ot from the recollection of | 
men that she it was who gave him birth__would even } 
stab the bosom that nursed him?. Bnt to whom is she | 
most indebted? Of whom may she now and in the} 
future be most truly proud? Of this iron-hearted sol- | 
dier, or her humble missionary of temperance and love— 

her noble patriot leader, and those who so nobly rally 

around him—their arms, the invincible powers of justice 
and truth? He is perhaps insensible to all this. Were 
that a good? Were it well one’s heart were hardened 
te aught of pity or truth? Were it well to be an iron 


man? And will an enlightened future bow to such 
idols? Willi worship a block thus hideous and mis- 
shapen? Men are already awakening from their dreams 


and phrensies of ages, and are no longer misled by so- 
phistry, and dazzled by false glory. But perhaps men 
cannot be in safety, and not resist the invader and the ty- 
rant but by the sword and the bullet? Alas! man isso 
blind, and in many senses so evil (unfortunate and igno- ; 
rant) a being that he must be terrified into virtue—must | 
be bribed to good, and exert himself for evil. Be it 
even so then. Is it the former of these that is most de- 
sirable? The monk has here already done much—the 
soldier, himself, promises to do yet more. If the latter ? | 
It is even so now! Had it not been this, the rabid 
howlings of a pack of religious fanatics might have again 
lighted up the flame of war—a less spark has but too 
often kindled its unholy fires. Nations, whether they 
will it or not, must for the future, with their humblest 
subject, bow to the Tribunal of Justice; and no longer 
be permitted to do with their millions that which even 
the vilest condemns in the one, 

One murder makes the villian—millions, the hero. 
No longer shall this be seen, but the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb, the sword be be beaten to a ploughshare, 
the spear to a pruning hook, and nations shall learn war | 
no more. 
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The Potters’ Examiner, 
And Workman's Advocate, Marcn 8Tu, 1845. 


We are happy in announcing to our friends, that the Central 
Committee, agreeably to the wishes of the lodges, have come to 
the resolution to send a delegate to the National Trades’ Con- 
ference, which will hold its sittings at London, in Easter week. 

This conference is convened for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the best means of protecting the interests, and securing 
the rights, of the working millions of this empire ; and will be 


| made up of delegates, from the different trades of the country. 


What the measures, or plans, may be, which will be proposed 


| for the realization of these important objects, it is, at present, im- 


possible to say. Every delegate will be at liberty to propose that, 
which his experience has taught him will be most conducive to 
secure the general rights of labour; and, doubtless, in the variety 
of opinions, plans, and projects, that will be laid before the con- 
ference, something ster!ing and practical will be elicited, by which 
the working population of this country may hope to obtain a fair 
remuneration for their labour, and, perhaps, political justice from 
the hands of their rulers! But, of this, we are not, at present, in 
a position to deliver an opinion. We sincerely hope, that all the 
proceedings of the conference will be guided by that decorum, 
which the importance of their mission so much demands, that the 
result of their deliberations will fully answer the expectations of 
their several trades, and that the sons of labour will again enjoy 
the honest fruits of industry 

With these feelings, we anxiously await the deliberations of the 
conference, 





Amongst the official notices will be seen an announcement of 
the intention of the Burslem Branch of Turners, to hold a public 
Tea Party, for the laudable purpose of assisting the present efforts 
of many individuals, in these districts, to cancel the Sheffield, and 
other Union Claims. If similar steps were taken, by every branch 
in the trade, much might be done towards the discharging of 
these long-standing accounts; not so much by the sum realized, as 


| by the creating of a popular feeling in behalf of the creditors of 


our trade, which would result in more strenuous efforts being 
made towards paying the same, Indeed, we think, that similar 
Tea Parties might be held, in the other districts of the Potteries, 
to which Paintresses, Burnishers, and Transferers, may be espe- 
cially invited, and good results obtained. 

We hope that this Tea Party will receive ali the encouragement, 
which it is in the power of our Burslem friends to give. Let every 
branch do their best to secure a good attendance. The transferers, 
by giving it their support, would be sure to secure the object desired. 


PROGRESS OF TRADE REFCRM. 

The united branch of Printers held a Tea Party on 
Monday eveuing last, at the Town Hall, Stoke, in hnour 
of the fifteen transferers, who lately left the employ of 
Messrs. Venables and Co. because they would not work 
after the machine, now on the primises of that firm. 

The party was numerously and respectably attended ; 
and the best order and feeling prevaiied throughout the 
whole of the evening. About 300 set down to tea; and 
there was an abundance of all the little luxuries and re- 
quisites that grace the tables of parties of this description. 
Indeed, such was the abundance that there was wuch left 
unconsumed ; and every one seemed highly satisfied with 
the repast. 

Dancing and reciting made up the amusements of the 
evening; and, at the close of the proceedings, the party 
broke up in a highly decorous and orderly manner. 


THE DEATH OF THE LEEDS, “JOLLY!” 
Leeds Feb. 21st, 1845. 
Mr. Editor,—Some time ago, you were informed of the birth 
of the Lecds * Jolly." J rejoice now, to have to inform you of bs 
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Death. I believe, he gave up the ghost on Tuesday, Feb. 1ith, i farthing, which would be our salvation ; for remember, 24 farthings 
1845; and I hope he will soon be coffined and sent off to the} make 12 halfpennies; 12 halfpennies make 6 pennies; 20 Six- 
place of his birth, the famous town of Manchester; to be buried i pences make 1/0 shillings per score; give 2d. per score to the 


there, and to repose in breathless silence, until the arrival of that | Throwers ; 3d. to the Turners; and 3d. to the Handlers. 
would ask no more. 
give 3 shillings through the whole firm ; then let the maufacturers 
prosperity; a time when no real argument can be raised against a | take the other four. 
No! not if he should come forth with | gentlemen, who would soon retire from the bustle of manufactur- 
for then, it will not be ; ing to the peaceful enjoyments of life, worth calling existence! and 
‘iron against flesh, and steam sgainst blood,” but iron and steam | leave their workmen to become masters in their turn. 


day when the conflicting elements of wild and tiger-like competition 
that have settled down into the serene sunshine of co-operative 





resurrection of *“ Jolly.” 
his powers mecreased a hundred fold; 


These 
Say in round numbers that this step would 


Thus employers would soon be independent 


There is 


will work that man may enjoy ease and pleasure ; not as now, be | nothing in this Utopean ; for if men understood their own nature, 


made to suffer poverty and pain. 
What the motive cap be, which as induced Messrs. Chappel to 


it could easily be done, 
this, and more! 


Yes the half of a farthing would do ali 
And would the consumer be injured? No! re- 


give “ Jolly” the bag, for the present, I cannot exactly say; but { member the consumers are the sea' producers, the drop only; Na 
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perhaps the Central Committe of the Potters’ Union can, Whether } all would be benefited, from the peasent to the throne. 
slave to get this fraction, which is our life : 
turers of Staffordshire, in not being willing to assist the great{ our Hatters, Tailors, Bakers, Butchers, Drapers &c. &c. 


or not, it is from the lukewarmness, displayed by the manfac- | 


Let us then 
then could we pay 
This 


capitalists in destroying the little manufacturers, as the cotton and { would be rationality If potters would cease to dgink, and begin te 


cloth lords of Lancashire and Yorkshire have done, I leave for you 

to judge. You know, Sir, that after all the boasting of the cotton } 
lords, it can be proved, that Charles Arkwright’s machinery Soe} 
troyed the happy homes of 1,500,000 families, ruined the little ! 
manufacturers, driving males and females together in great num- | 
bers, into large mills, and thus producing poverty, crime and pre- } 
mature death in all their hideous forms. The little masters, in | 
Staffordshire, are perhaps aware of these things, and do not wish 
to destroy the general interests of the potting district ; for if potters | 
have no wages, what must become of the owners of houses? where 
will Butchers, Bakers, Grocers, Drapers, Hatters, Tailors; Shoe- 

makers, Bonnet-makers, Dress-emakers, Landlords and Coffeelords, { 
with a host of others, get their customers from? Not surely from } 
“Jollys !"" for they eat not, neither do they wear any of these | 
things. Thanks to the benevolent and clear foresight of the manu- | 
facturers and operatives of Staffordshire, for not plunging the | 
potting district into ruin, to please a few tyrant capitalists ' } 

In addition to the above, Mr. Editor, your mighty pen may | 
have contributed to form the motive of the Messrs. Chappel, by | 
raising the potters throughout England, Seotland, and Wales to | 
a sense of their danger, by depicting, in glaring colours, the awful | 
consequences Of machinery. 

But I like to be charitable. Perhaps it is a good motive, which 
has influenced Messrs. Chappel, in not being willing to enrich them- } 
selves by the poverty and misery of their workpeople;—perhaps | 
they have looked a little beyond their individual selfishness, } 
and have seen markets glutted, warehouses filled, no customers, | 
thousands of unwilling toilers standing in the streets, and starving 
to death in the midst of abundance; and all this in consequence ot} 
over-production. Perhaps they have learned the astounding fact, 
that there is, in Eugland, machinery equal to 600,000,000 human 
beings ;—a power great enough to supply manufactures for the } 
whole world; for certain it is, that wild competition will ruin a} 
nation, a world, or ten thousand worlds if it exist amongst them. } 
1 understand that the Messrs. Chappel promised to put away 
their machine on condition, that they should be supplied with 
sufficient hands to make flat-ware. 

I hope that the men, who are working at the Leeds pottery, 
and all other potteries, will not spend their money and precious | 
time at the ale-house, when their employers want them at their 
work, A great deal of harm has been done to working men by 
such conduct. Such eonduct went a great way towards ruining 
croppers and flax-dressers ; and similar conduct will ruin potters, 
if they do not mind. Indeed if I were a manufacturer, and my 
workmen set me and my interest at nought, and would not work a 
reasonable time, when I wanted them, if I could devise a machine, 
which would make me independant of workmen, I should think 
myself justifiable in doing so; for if working men will not consider 
their own interest ? how can they expect that masters will consider 
it?—-Oh, Mr. Editor, if employers and operative potters would but 
keep friends, and unite to regulate the supply, according te de- 


, 


‘ 





mand, there would always be a remunerating market for their 
goods 


For, remember, one farthing added to the selling price of} pleasure to drink it. 


work, this could, and would, be done ! 
A Lerps * Lorner.”’ 
THE WEAR POTTERS. 
South Hylton, Feb. 25th, 1845. 

On Saturday eve.ing, February 22nd, a general meeting of all 
branches of operative potters in this district, was held at the 
Victoria Hotel, Church-street, Hylton, when three delegates from 
the Tyne addressed the meeting; after which the following reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

ist.—That a voluntary subscription be entered into, at this 
meeting, to support the Central Committee of Staffordshire in 
obstructing the introduction of machinery into any branch of the 
Potting Business. 

2Qnd.—That we, the operative potters of the Wear and the 





} Tyne, have a public meeting on Bowdon Fell, on Easter Monday, 


and that a delegate be written for, from Staffordshire, and another 
from Middlesbro’, to address the meeting, should the Tyne potters 
agree to the same. 

Enclosed is the sum of ten shillings for the Five Thousand 
Pounds’ Fund. (Signed) in behalf of the meeting, 

bohe na Chairman, 
LETTER FROM MRS, WILSON. 
Gorstrule, Wisconsin, Feb. 4th, 1844, 

My Dear Friend,—I think by this time your patience with me 
will be exhausted, but you know the old adage, “ better late then 
never.” My last letter to England, to Mrs. Reeves, I wrote from 
the farm where we gtopt till a house could be built, but Mr. Wil- 
son thought I hed better defer writing till we got on the estate, 
when I should be better able to give you a description of that im- 
mense field that waits to be cultivated by the hand of industry. 

Wilson went to Madison for a letter and provisions, and topk 
me back with him on the sleigh. I was very glad to commence 
the last stage of my long journey ; it wasa fine morning. We set 
off with our waggon on a sleigh, passing by the hills on one hand, 
that aspire to touch the clouds, and lower biuffs on the other, with 
the dear skipping about in their sportive play, one of them crossed 
our path, a beautiful creature, unfortunately we had no gun with us. 
I more then once said to Mr. Wilson on our way, What could 
possess you to travil through this waste howling wilderness to 
search a city of habitation? Wait a little while, he said, and you 
will soon see a finer piece of land than this. And so I did; we 
soon left the woods and bluffs behind, and came out on one of the 
most beautiful prairies the eye of man ever saw, and so you would 
say if you were here. While I stopped at the farm house, I have 
spoken to many different people respecting this place, and its 
vicinity, where Mr. Wilson has fixed to settle. Oh! they ex- 
claimed, with one voice, it is one of the most beautiful spots of 
God’s creation. So I thought. Well, it must be good when it 
has everybody’s good word. 

I must not forget to tell you there is a beautiful stream of water 
runs close by the house, the best I ever tasted—it is quite a 
1 am told in the spring it abounds with fish. 


& pint pot from the consumer, would be more then would enrich’ When the frost bicaks we are going to make a fish trap, that is, 
} ers in the kingdom. Lei us 


a the po 


tnen 


unite to get this, 


a hole in the creek, and £x wood on one side, so that when the fish 
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get in they cannot get out again. So then we can have fresh fish 
for fetching, which all must allow will be an aquisition to all who 
live near the greatest of all privileges—good water. 

Where I am now writing is in the log house, from the window I 
can see at least two miles from the house, in a stright line, If 
I could place some of the brick houses in Liverpool, that I have in 
the eye of my mind, here, and make a neat garden round it, I 
should fancy that I was in some gentlemen's park in England So 
what must it be in summer, when it is one continued garden of 
flowers and fruits 

But while I am writing on the scenery around me, I must not 





the avenues which lead to its sacred temple. 








Let us not forget 
that it is the professedly religious who fall down in adoration be- 
fore lumps of wood; who cast into dungeons the hoary-headed 
prophets of science, who burn the martyr at the stake; and who 
urge the spear into the side of Divine Truth, bleeding on the 
cross. In our inquiries after truth, therefore, let us not pay too 
much regard to the clamour which has been raised by that body of 
men, against the theatre as an institution. 

Nor should we be unduly influenced by those whose enthu- 
siastic love for the drama is such as to render them insensible to 
obvious defects of the theatre. To such I would point out the 





forget to tell you of one thing I greatly admire, that is the bona 
» way they transact business, or deal with each other in the 
If a man does an unfair act in trading with his } 





f 
je 
way of trade 
neighbour it will be fifty miles from him on all sides ina very 


| impudent vice which giggles and ogles within its walls, and ask 


whether it were not better that such were removed. I would direct 
their attention to the Jack Sheppards and the Tom and Jerrys, 


} also, of the institution, and inquire whether it is fit that such pro- 


short time; he is looked on with contempt, and every one is put } ductions, rendered doubly pernicious by means of perverted talent 


on his guard how he deals with that man in future, 
that desires to be unjust in his dealings with those around, need 
not come here. 

I think it an excellent market for labour; there are so few to 


work, they can get every thing they ask ; the shortest day in winter | 


they will not do any thing for less than a dollar per day, and in | 
summer a dollar and a half. 

In your last you say if we be faithful and true we shall bless 
our thousands; I think there is no reason to fear the former, or 
to doubt the latter. I once had a many fears, but since I came | 
here I have thrown them all to the winds. I own it is a great | 
work, and will require great exertion, much study, and great care, } 
to make it work well; but as yet it is in its infancy; as in vege- 
tation we have first fhe blade, then the ear, next the full corn in 
the ear, so in great works begun by man for the good of his fellow | 
men, it must be a work of fime before all can see its merits, 


) 


Any one } and genius, should be exhibited on the stage, to degrade the igno- 


rant and to disgust the intelligent. 

With these few introductory observations, I will now submit a 

few brief remarks on what I consider to be the essential nature of 
| the theatre. 
The primary and ostensible object of the legitimate theatre is to 
} promote virtue and diminish vice. This is effected by means of 
personal and scenic representations, which are of several kinds, 
| the principal of which are tragic and comic. 

“The design of tragedy,” says Dr. Blair, speaking of the Eng- 
lish drama, “is to improve our virtuous sensibility, by exciting 
in our minds the strongest interest for the virtuous, compassion 
for the distressed, and to guide us against errors in our conduct 
by the concern we feel for the misfortunes of others. Comedy is 
distinguished from tragedy by its general spirit and strain. It 


I} proposes for its object neither the great sufferings for the great 


would not have any one think there is no difficulty to be encoun- } crimes of men, but their follies and slighter vices, those parts of 


tered. Mr. Wilson has surmounted, for the good of the Society, 
what he would have sunk under in England. 
woods wrapt in his buffalo hide, under a tree, in the stable with 
his horses, and in a house without door or window; and now, 
while it is snowing hard, he is chopping a tree down, 

I would advise all that come here to bring plenty of warm cloth- 
ing with them, for it is very coldin winter, «nd hot in summe 
I would advise all gentlemen that come to Wisconsin, to provide 
themselves with warm caps to come well down over the ears, and 
protect that useful member from Mr. Frost. If any of our friends 
coming out wish to have any sweeping brushes they had better 
bring them with their luggage, for I have not seen one of any sort 
since I came to this far West. They use a good broom or wisk. 
I shall be much pleased to have one brought out. I think baskets 
of all kinds are scarce and dear, I wished to buy one in Mil- 
waukie and could not get one in the town. Smallwares of all 
kinds are very dear; you must pay ten cents for a penny worth of 
tape. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE THEATRE. 

England abounds with theatres; they are in almost every town ; 
their doors are thrown open to all; royalty and nobility, the mer- 
chant and the mechanic attend them; we have friends who attend 
them; we may have children who will; and yet ft is a question 
whether, by attending such places, the moral character is not 
greatly endangered. 


He has slept in the } 


; their character which raise in beholders a sense of impropriety, 
which expose them to be censured and laughed at by others, or 
} which render them troublesome to civil society.” ‘* There is no- 

thing,” says the same writer, “in the nature or general plan of 
| this kind of composition, that renders it liable to censure. To 
| polish the manners of men, to promote attention to the proper de- 


r. | corums of social behaviour, and, above all, to render vice redicu- 


} lous, is doing a real service to the world. Many vices might be 
; more successfully exploded by employing ridicule against them, 
} than by serious attacks and arguments,” 
| Such are the opinions of a celebrated minister of the gospel, 
} respecting the objects of tragedy and comedy, with which opi- 
{nions I most cordially concur. 
| Besides these species of drama, there are others, known by the 
names of farce, pantomime, and opera; but as they are not so 
much calculated to affeet the morals as to tickle the fancy, we 
should be wasting our time, perhaps, were we to devote, in this 
} short communication, any attention to them. 
| Since, then, the admitted objects of the legitimate drama are to 
| improve our moral and social nature, we will now hasten to see 
{how far this may be effected by means of theatrical represen- 
| tations. 
Every one acquainted with mental operations must know, that 
}the actual perception of any object or scene, produces a more 
| powerful impression on the mind than the remembrance or ima 
| gination of it. For instance, how much more difficult it would be 


Steering a middle course, as I do, 1 have great difficulties to ; for any person to understand the relations of the several parts of a 


encounter; on the one hand there is the religio:is world arrayed 


against me, and on the other, many ardent admirers of polite | model, or from the sight of the machine itself. 
With respect to the former, as a boy, they have uni- | the account of a murder, we may he greatly moved, but how much 


literature, 
formly, for a considerable length of time, regarded the theatre as 
a lash upon our moral nature, nnd a stain upon our national great- 
ness. 
I should be wanting in my duty to truth, were I to shrink from 

my task, however arduous, for considerations. such as these. I 

revere religion. I would not designedly utter a syllable which 

would tend to loosen that link which connects heaven with earth ; | 
but my regard for truth is as great as my reverence for religion ; } 
much greater, therefore, must I esteem my obligation to it, than } 
to those who, though clad in the saintly garb of religion, choke up | 


}complex machine, from a verbal description of it, than from a 
Again, on reading 


more so should we be, were it perpetrated in our actual sight. In 


the former case, we perceive one figure attack another ; we per- 


Differing in opinion from them, however, as I before stated, | ceive the deadly blow and the falling vietim; but we do not per- 


ceive the hideously distorted countenance of the murderer, the 
fire which flashes from his hellish eyes, and his impetuous rush at 
the fated victim; we do not hear the murderous stroke, the ago- 
nising groan, and the last heaving, heart-rending sobs of a human 
being passing into another world. 

So it is as regards the drama. Actjons and incidents which 
appear dull and dim when read, produce a powerful impression 
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AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 


when witnessed on the stage. There are other causes, peculiar to 
the stage, which minister to this effect. In reading a play, for 
example, owing to ignorance or carelessness, the reader is apt to 
misunderstand many passages, a correct knowledge of which is 
requisite for a just appreciation of the plot or moral. This is not 
so much the case with the actor, it being a part of his business (as 
keeping a ledger is with a clerk, or making a good bargain is with 
a salesman) to understand his part well. This is an advantage to 
the audience, as well as to himself. 

Another advantage which the theatre possesses over the closet 
is the interest which numbers excite. When a person is closeted 
up by himself, everything about him, except it be the subject, is 
calculated to deaden his faculties. Not so, however, when in the 
theatre. Looking around him in the middle of a scene, he sees 
hundreds of anxious and interested countenances gazing upon the 
performers; this stimulating his curiosity, he resumes, with avi- 
dity, his attention to the stage. The same play, and the same 
performers, with a crowded audience, would, for the very same 
reason, produce ten times the effect than with a thin audience, 

These are some of the advantages which the theatre possesses 
over the closet, with respect to the development of the drama. 

We will now see what effects the theatre and the drama might, 
under favourable circumstances, eonjointly produce. When thus 
allied, I consider the theatre one of the most powerful instruments 
of morality. It has this decided advantage over all other institu- 
tions—that it arrays virtue in the most pleasing garb, and vice in 
the most repulsive. There is a disposition in many hearts to de. 
spise all formality, but especially when that formality wishes to 
convince us that we are not so good as we ought to be, our vanity, 
in such cases, being insulted. Owing, in some extent, to this dis- 
position, the ministers of the gospel do not meet with success 
equal to their benevolent exertions. The same objection does not 
apply to the theatre; for there morality, attired in the garb of 
pleasure, eoaxes us into virtue, and, so far from offending our 
vanity, flatters it. A man of the world enters the theatre with an 
idle desire to be pleased ; he leaves it a better man, his bosom 
burning with patriotic feelings of a Tell, or sympathising with the 
sufferings of a Lear. Those emotions may, indeed, subside, but 
will they not subside into a settled principle ? 

The theatre, in another point of view, is one of the most power- 
ful incentives to virtue. The best works of the most exalted 
minds are there brought out in the most efficient manner. Those 
productions are selected from the writings of ages; and so vast, 
and varied, and excellent is the collection, that we can afford to 
pass over some of the effusions even of a Shakspeare, as being 
deficient in taste or sentiment. This collection will increase with 
every age ; and in the next age the works of a Knowles, a Bulwer, 
and a Talfourd, will mingle with those of a Shakspeare,a Dryden, 
and an Ottway, from which posterity, wiser and better than our- 
selves, will select. Thus the theatre is capable of endless im- 
provement, 

Again, the men best fitted by nature and study for the task— 
the Garricks, the Keans, and the Macreadies—make it their busi- 
ness to interpret to the people the morality, the instructions, and 
the beauties with which those works abound ; they not only give 
the word, but the spirit, and the consequence is, that the heart of 
the mechanic thrills with the same emotions as those which in- 
spired Shakspeare—god of poetry though he is.. This is not so 
much the case with any other institution. Sermons delivered from 
the pulpit, unlike plays, are not selected from the works of ages ; 
every age has its own, which posterity disregards. 

Besides these advantages, the theatre is peculiarly calculated to 
destroy the absurd reverence for mere wealth and title. A poor 
man, after witnessing such plays as Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear, 
in which royalty is represented as suffering the most distressing 
domestic calamities, loses, in some degree, his envious regard for 
those above him in rank, and becomes more contented with his 
own station in life. He sees in those performances that misery 


and misfortune rule over rank and affluence, as well as lowliness 
and poverty; and he feels grateful to his God, that, though poor 
and humble, he may yet be happy. Thus the good within his 
reach derives additional lustre, and he looks upon the gilded 
Sceptre, the splendid and costly coronet, and the glittering jewel, 
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as mere baubles, compared to the solid comforts which he enjoys, 
And well he may; for there is more real comfort in many a poor 
man’s cottage, than in any palace in the world, with all its rich 
parade of pearls and diamonds. 

But the poor are inmates of a palace—nature’s palace—the very 
floor of which is adorned with a profusion of pearls, and the roof 
with diamonds ;—pearls which, though they may tarnish and fade, 
the hand of a God is ever replacing wich others, as bright and as 
beautiful ; and diamonds which will shine with undiminished lus- 
tre in that splendid roof, until Time himself shall sink down ex- 
hausted with the burden of his years. Tie people labour for 
| kings, but God labours for the people May success attend that 
| institution which has a tendency to cultivate euch thoughts and 
sentiments. 

Hitherto, I have argued on the supposition that the vices which 
haunt the theatre of the present day are not necessary attendants, 
It is high time that I show that such is the case. 

The principal objection raised against the theatre by those of 
tender consciences, are twoin number. The one, that prostitu 
tion attends it; the other, that plays of an immoral tendency are 
exhibited within its walls. These are weighty objections; and if 
it can be shown that they are necessary ingredients in the consti- 
tution of theatres, the sooner we have done with them the better. 
On the contrary, however, we ere provided with facts showing 
that such is not the case. We have no need to cite Greece in 
proof of this assertion. Inthe early part of the christian era, 
comedies were represented in the churches, not only of effeminate 
| Italy, and of giddy France, but of grave England; which were 
ja only countenanced by the clergy, but performed by them 
) Yes, clerical performers of comedy ! 

We have authourity for this statement. It is related in Warton's 
history of poetry, “the modern drama originated in the rude at- 
tempts of minstrels and buffoons, who were employed at the fairs 
established in all the chief towns of France and England, by 

Charlemagne and William the Conqueror. They gradually im- 
proved their performances, till they became so popular that the 
priests perceived they drew away the people from the churches, 
and made them less attentive to their religious ceremonies. Hav- 
ing, therefore, endeavoured in vain to destroy those companies of 
performers, they determined to take their amusements into their 
own management. They therefore became acters themselves; and 
represented stories from the bible, or their legends. This was 
generally represented in the churches.****Amidst a multiplicity 
of opinions, one thing appears certain, that they originated among 
the priests, and were acted by the monks.’, Now as society has, 
since the dark ages, as they are justly termed, continually im- 
proved in morality and intelligence, surely no one will contend 
that a moral theatre is less practicable now than it was then. 

But we are provided with another reply to this objection. The 
causes of the present connection of the theatre with vice, are z 
vicious community aud a mercenary managership, The public is 
inclined to vicious indulgences, and it is the percuniary interest 
of the manager to cater to the public taste. Take away such 
managers, and let a number of virtuous and intelligent men, who 
have no percuiary interest at stake (as is the case with directors of 
mechanics’ institutions) be substituted in their room ; and instead 
of crouching to the vicious taste of the public, let them dictate to 
it, and a moral result is certain. Ah! but, it will be said, that is 
impossible. In this instance, as before, we are provided with fact 
to the contrary. The desired object has been, to a certain extent, 
accomplished, and that too, by one person. Macready, the head of 
of his profession, during 4 twelve months’ managership of the 
Covent Garden theatre, London, swept from its boards the obscene 
and degrading rubbish which had accumulated there for years, 
and, in its place, introduced the pure unadulterated drama; and 
as a proof that further improvement would meet with encourage- 
ment from the public, it may be mentioned that Macready, in his 
noble exertions, was cheered by the most learned of the literary 
world and by crowded audiences. 

Having dismissed this objection, allow me now to notice another. 
It has been asserted that the drama, owing to its exciting the 
mind, is injurious to the proper development of the intellectual 














faculties. Before grappling closely with this argument, let us ex- 
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amine a little the nature of that excitement. It is, in its nature, } » 

as 1 have before shown, to love virtue, and to detest vice ; to regard CHE AL HAT & CAP. ESTABLISHMENT. 
rank and wealth as mere shadows compared with the substantial FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 

comforts of health and returned affection; and to look upon the 
beuties of creation with emotions of pleasure and gratitude. The | . 
objection, therefore, might, with propriety, be expressed i in the | PATENT FRENCH VWELVET HAT, 


following terms: excitement, though moral, is injurious to the in- | Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 


YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 


tellect. This is something like the question of the heart versus | sold at 24s. : 
mind. ‘There needs not a word said in defence of the former over } : 
the latter. The objection may be considered in another light It SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 


from 4s. upwards; 


A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 


from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 


may be asked what influence excitement, in the abstraet, has upon 
the development of the powers of the intellect? It certainly is 
injurious, but only for a time. It does not follow that because a 
man is in a towering passion one day, he will be so on the next 


/ vagal Ay ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Men are often calmest after such moods. So with excitement oc- 


easioned by theatrical representations ; a person may one night, Observe.— 


after witnessing the performance of Tell, be highly excited by SA LISBURY & Co’s., 
feelings of patriotism ; but the excitement is not durable; it sub- * . . 
sides, perhaps, into a calm yet firm and settled principle, and, on Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 





the following day, he may devote himself to the quiet consider- 
ation of a proposition in Euclid or the conic sections. 


THE “MONSTER SCIENCE,” 





I have now, I believe, replied to the principal objections urged I’m a rare old fiend of a weight of —_ 
against the theatre, in addition to stating my own peculiar views But young in my hoary age ; 
on the subject. In the first place, the utility of the drama, with- I laugh at the sight of human essen. 


out any reference tothe mode of its development, has been shown; 
secondly, it has been proved that the theatre is the most powerful } 
instrament for its development; thirdly, the intrinsic moral ten- | 
dency of both, when united, has been pointed out; and, lastly, I 
have replied to some objections brought against the theatre , show- 
ing that vice is not necessarily connected with it as an imstitution. 


JULIUS. 


For an endless war, I wage. 

I battle with peace and human hope ; 
And I trample on the free ; 

I breathe on the poor, and they rise no more ; 
For my breath is the Upas Tree ! 


When the world was young, and sin unknown, 
a } And Paradise shone on earth, 
OFFICIAL NOTICES One touch, from me, made happiness flee, 
; snr 3 Whilst I shouted the name of “ Death!” 
THE BURSLEM BRANCH OF TURNERS eS ee en ieee 


Bez to announce, that a Tea Party will be held at the | Death, and s mytind wots, ¢ tring j= 
Death, and the curse of Cain; 














Swan Inn, Burslem, on Monday the 17th of March, at } My voive, you hear, in the mad career 1 
six o’cluck in the evening: — Tickets of admission Is. } Of the slayer and the slain ! 
eueh :—the profits to assist the efforts, now in operation, | But I love the knell of the Factory Bell 
to cancel the Sheffield aud other Trade’s Debts. On es dark, long, winter night ; I 
» oa . _ . ry et Seneutenen 
The committee trust, that they will receive the espe- | When init S58 Steeeeeaeg senenny Sree . 
. Dae : 4 Come huddling into sight:— { 
cial support and hearty co-operation of their Brother i : : 5 <H 
Tur ‘= their laudable endvavoum te. sreserte. the | When maiden-sighs and infant-sobs f 
Urnrrs, 3B Wels Ags 4d F { Are borne on the passing wind,— : 
eredit and inte gr ity of the trade ge nerally, by assisting } When curses start from a breaking heart, 
to discharge eve ry just claim that other trades may | I shout, “I’m the god of mind!” t 
have upon it. R. H., Sec. pro. tem. } Of Iron and Steam, I reign supreme ; 
Tickets to be had of any members of the Committee. | And a partial king, am I; t 
} The Few by stealth, I heap with wealth ; i 
> T ‘ a j Whilst the Masses pine, and die. r 
} RO y I S I ON S I ORE. } Moons may come, and years may roll, F 
a TF RN j And centuries pass away, y 
} But a thing, 1 ween, of Iron .nd Steam 7 
WELLEAI COATES, == Sninisinriis’ 
WS } I’m a rare old fiend of a weight of years t 
‘ , 
MILES’ BANK, HANLEY, But young in my hoary age ; t! 
Begs to inform his friends and the public, that he has commeneed / I laugh at the sight of human tears, c 
business in the i For an endless war, I wage. a 8 
PROVISION LINE; 2a bine. e 
and that he would be most happy in supplying those, who may ; 7 
favour him with their custom, ; f N OTICE TO cr )RRESPONDE NTS. ° 
r T } Received: “A Potter,” Shelton; and ‘‘ A Ratepayer,” Hanley. . 
W ITH THE \ ERY BEST A RTICLES | The Committee for the Working Man’s Hall return their thanks bh 
| to Mr. Dayson, for his liberal gift of a Sovereign, towards the tl 
FLOUR, CHE EES KE, BACON, | purposes for which they are combined. His assistance and kind ir 
fe. 7" | offer s will be remembered with re spect. ) 
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